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INTERVIEWEE : 


Miss  Ruth  Baskerville 


INTERVIEWER:  Miss  Valerie  Mount 

I NTERV I  EWER :  This  is  an  interview  with  Miss  Ruth  Baskerville 
for  the  Oral  History  Program  at  Joliet  Ju.iior  College  by 
Valerie  Mount  at  Miss  Baskervi  lie's  home  at  Sy  inert  on,  Illinois, 
on  Sunday,  October  19,  1975,  at  2:00  p.m. 

MOUNT :  Okay,  so  I  guess  we're  going  to  talk  about  --  you 
want  to  start  with  Symerton  and  then  work  to  the  county? 

Before  we  start,  why  don't  you  tell  me  where  you  were  born 
and  a  little  about  your  family  --  go  on... 

BASKERV I  LIE :  Well,  I  was  born  in  Florence  Township  just 
a  half  a  mile  south  of  Symerton  on  the  18th  of  December  in 
1899;  and  when  I  was  about  three  years  old,  we  moved  half 
a  mile  east  of  Symerton.  And  I  lived  there  until,  oh.  I 
don't  know,  approximately  maybe  forty  years  ago,  and  I've 
lived  right  here  in  the  village  now  since  19....  I  lived  in 
the  village,  but  I  lived  in  this  house  since  1940. 

MOUNT ;  Is  this  where  you  lived  with  your  parents,  too? 

BASKERVILLE :  My  parents  were  here,  but  we  came  from  the 

farm.  My  sister  lives  on  the  farm  now  over  here  by  herself. 
What  else  do  you  want  to  know  about  me? 

MOUNT ;  You  said  you  taught  school,  right? 


BASKERVILLE:  I  taught  school  for  several  years,  yes,  and 
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I've  done  --  I  have  been  one  that's  used  to  conduct  all  the 
drives;  but  I've  stopped,  I  think,  for  somebody  younger  can 
travel  the  country  besides  me,  and  at  the  present  time  I 
am  not  affiliated  with  any  of  the  --  Red  Cross,  Community 
Chest,  or  Heart  Fund,  or  anything  that  I  used  to  be.  I 
was  for  a  long  time,  and  worked  a  great  many  years  with  the 
Tubercular  Association.  I've  been  on  the  Tubercular 
Board  for  Will  County;  well,  the  last  three  years  have  been 
these  five  counties,  but  before,  I  was  on  the  --  it's 
eleven  years  altogether.  I  think  I'm  going  off  this  year 
because  you're  c-nly  supposed  to  be  allowed  six  years  and 
I've  been  on  it  eleven,  the  representative  from  Florence 
Township. 

MOUNT :  Wowl  That  is  really  good!  Do  you  want  to  talk  about 
how  Symerton  came  to  be? 

BASKERV I LLE :  Well,  Symerton  was  started  by  the  railroad. 

When  they  came  through  here,  my  father  said  1878,  they  graded 
for  it,  but  it  was  1879  before  there  was  a  train  on  it. 

And  it  was  started  called  the  Chicago  and  Straw n,  but  it 
didn't  amount  to  anything  until  the  Wabash  took  it  over  and 
they  started  the  little  town  here.  And  it  had,  if  I  under¬ 
stand  right,  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  town  in  the 
United  States  with  that  name;  and  it  was  named  by  the 
railroad  --  the  railroad  people  named  it  after  the  two 
farmers  who  owned  the  land  where  they  set  it.  And  one 
man's  name  was  Mr.  Simms  and  one  was  Mr.  Martin,  and  in 
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the  original  they  called  it  Simm-Marti n ,  but  shortly  after¬ 
ward  they  changed  it  to  Symerton. 

MOUNT :  That's  like  Joliet  was  first  called  Juliet,  and  then 
they  got  it  around  to  Joliet. 

BASKERV I LLE :  And  in  the  beginning  --  of  course,  it  was 
just  a  mud  track,  but  I  can  remember  when  it  was  nothing 
but  mud  here.  And  they  had  quite  a  lot  of  business  here, 
but  they  don't  have  any  more.  They  had  a  very  big  creamery 
business  where  they  went  out  around  the  farms  --  the  men 
did  --  with  their  teams  and  collected  the  cream  off  of 
the  people's  cans  of  milk  and  brought  it  in  and  the  creamery- 
they  made  butter  and  cheese  --  of  course,  that  was  before 
my  time,  because  there  was  a  big  fire  here  around  1900 
that  burned  the  creamery  and  the  general  store,  and  a  black¬ 
smith  shop  and  I  don't  know  how  many  more  things.  But  we 
had,  at  one  time,  Symerton  was  a  very  great  grain  center. 
We've  had  a  great  many  different  grain  buyers  that  I  can 
remember,  the  first  I  can  remember  on  the  north  side  of  the 
street  -  -  that  elevator's  gone  --  was  a  very  large  elevator, 
was  owned  by  A.  N.  Hilton.  And  on  the  south  side  was  Pat 

4 

Walsh.  It  was  Walsh  and  Brazel  ,  but  he  was  the  man  who 
was  at  the  office,  and  he  sold  out  to  let's  see  --  William 
Murray.  His  son  Orlando  ran  it  here  until  he  was  killed 
in  an  accident.  And  on  the  north  side  of  Mr.  Hilton, 

Orlando  Murray  had  his.  Then  a  man  by  the  name  of  York  came 
and  worked  for  the  Murrays,  and  they  sold  out  later  on 
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to  Henry  Flestner.  And  that  was  the  last  grain  buyer  on 
the  north  side.  And  this  house  I  live  in  was  built  for  the 
help,  who  worked  for  Mr.  Murray.  And  across  the  street, 

Mr.  Braze!  died  and  Mr.  Walsh  sold  out.  And  then  it  was 
sold  again  to  a  fanners'  outfit  which  didr't  last  too  long. 

One  man  got  kinda  control  and  he  bankrupted  the  outfit. 

That's  no  lie!  And  then  it  was  bought  by  --  let's  see  -- 
One  half,  it  was  bought  by  (I  didn't  put  this  in  there) 

Steve  Tully,  Pierce  Carey,  that's  two,  --  there  was  a  third 
one  —  and  then  Ray  Baskerville,  after  a  little  while,  took 
over  a  ha  If- interest  in  it.  And  Ray,  then  he  bought  out 
the  others,  and  Ray  ran  it  until  he  died  suddenly  in  September, 
of  '51.  And  his  son  ran  it,  and  then  they  sold  out  to  a 
man  from...  He  came  from  Indiana;  his  name  was  Kale, 

Jess  Kale.  And  he  sold  out  to  the  Will-DuPage  Service 
Company  from  Joliet,  and  they're  running  it  today.  But  that 
is  practically  the  only  business  in  the  town  right  now 
outside  of  the  tavern,  and  we  used  to  have  three  general 
stores,  a  very  busy  post  office,  we  had  two  blacksmith  shops, 
garage--th.e  owner  of  the  garage  is  now  running  the  Merle 
Jones  and  Sons  in  Joliet.  He  started  here.  In  fact  he 
was  born  in  this  neighborhood.  And  now  we  have  no  garage. 

The  only  business  in  the  town  is  the  grain  company  and,  of 
course,  the  tavern. 

MOUNT :  I  noticed  the  sign  when  I  turned  down  the  street 

here  that  the  tavern  almost  sounds  like  a  little  general 
store  in  itself,  besides. 
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BASKERVILLE:  Well,  that's  something  new.  Those  extra  things 
for  sale.  I  haven't  been  in  it  since  I  used  to  go  out 
assessing  for  personal  property.  (Laughter)  And  that's 
the  only  time  of  the  year  I  ever  was  in  the  tavern.  But 
they  have,  I  guess,  from  what  that  sign  says,  they  have 
taken  up  that  --  I  know  they  have  always  had  ice  cream 
sign,  and  I  think  they've  alway,s  carried  milk.  But  I  haven't 
been  there  now  since  I . 

MOUNT ;  Is  that  what  --  it's  just  down  the  street  here  a 
little  ways? 

BAS KERV I LL E :  Yes.  Well,  if  you'd  like  a  little  history  on 
that  tavern.  That  tavern  --  after  the  town  was  incorporated  -- 
up  to  that  time  it  wasn't  incorporated  --  well,  the  people 
here  wanted  some  money  to  build  sidewalks  and  things  with, 
and  they  thought  if  they  incorporated  the  town  that  they 
would  get  - -  I  was  very  small  - -  this  is  only  stories  I've 
heard  that  they  could  get  some  license  money,  so  it  was 
incorporated  in  1904  with  strip  annexation.  Well,  that  means 
you  take  in  places  out  a  distance  to  get  enough  of  people. 

Well,  it  was  written  out  that  they  never  could  have  any 
direct  tax,  because  naturally  a  farmer  out  two  miles  wasn't 
going  to  pay  taxes  to  Symerton;  and  that  went  on  for  several 
years.  I  don't  know  exactly  what  year  it  was,  that  the  whole 
township  went  out  --  Anheuser-Busch  built  the  building  now-- 
at  that  time  --  of  course,  they  liked  to  sell  their  products, 
too,  and  it  took  the  whole  township.  They  didn't  do  a  thing 
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but  they  came  in  and  voted  the  township  dry,  and  Symerton 
lost  their  income,  and  they  didn't  have  any  more  income 
until  after  the  country  was  allowed  to  have  liquor  and, 
what  was  that?  '29  or  '30,  after  Roosevelt  got  in. 

MOUNT :  There  was  Prohibition  then? 

BASKERV I LLE :  Yes,  and  after  that,  and  then  they  started 
back  again,  but  they  have  never  had  a  good  income  again. 

And  they  used  to  get  a  thousand  dollars  a  year  income  from 
the  tavernkeeper  when  --  and  that  built  all  the  sidewalks, 
and  they  put  in  a  water  system,  drilled  a  well  and  everything, 
all  with  that  money,  and  not  anybody  who  ever  was  elected 
to  office  ever  took  a  nickle  for  their  work  because  they 
wanted  something  for  the  town.  They  were  real  people. 

Now  it's  a  different  story.  Now  after  the  arsenal  came  in, 
they  took  so  much  of  the  land  that  they  had  to  reorganize, 
and  the  people  that  were  in  before  had  to  sign  off.  Well, 
just  as  soon  as  they  did,  this  new  crowd  that  got  a~hold, 
they  went  ahead  and  they  levied  a  tax.  And  so  now  they  have 
a  tax  besides  that,  and  they  get  a  little,  I  guess,  of  gas 
tax  money.  They  fixed  streets  with  that,  but  it  takes 
about  --  I  think  it  took  seven  years  to  get  enough  of  gas 
tax  money  to  do  a  half  a  block. 

MOUNT ;  I  noticed  they  need  to  fix  over  the  railroad  tracks 
out  there.  It's  pretty  bumpy. 


BASKERVILLE:  Well,  the  railroad  tracks,  that's  a  railroad 
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proposition.  Well,  they  have  heen  rebuilding  them.  Maybe 
they'll  be  back  here  and  do  this  one,  because  the  men  were  -- 
started  at  Essex  coining  up  this  way.  Now  we  used  to  have 
railroad  foremen  live  here,  but  we  haven't  now  in  a  long 
time.  We  don't  have  any  railroad  foremen  for  each  district. 

I  don't  know,  he's  a  foreman  on  a  truck  gang  that  had  fifty 
miles  of  track. 

MOUNT :  That's  quite  a  ways. 

BAS  KERV I LL  E ;  At  one  time,  we  used  to  have  seven  passenger 
trains  go  each  way  a  day  through  here. 

MOUNT  :  Both  ways? 

BAS  KERV ILL  E :  And  it  was  on  the  main  line  to  St.  Louis,  you 
see,  from  Chicago.  And  it  was  a  very  busy  place.  And  so 
they  had...  but  now  we  don't  have  any.  And  I  haven't  heard 
recently  because  there  isn't  much  business  over  here  in  the 
arsenal  now,  but  they  used  to  be  --  the  man  who  was  in 
charge  at  the  depot,  said  Symerton  did  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars  worth  of  business  a  month  with  the  government. 

MOUNT :  WowJ  That's  a  lot  of  money] 

BASKERV ILLE :  Well,  you  see,  one  end  went  out  this  way  on 
it;  but  that's  what  he  told  me,  the  man  who  was  at  the 
depot  then.  He's  retired  now,  but  that's  some  years,  that's 
just  what  it  figured  up  --  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars 
a  month,  business.  Well,  the  man,  though,  I  think,  still 
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comes  from  the  arsenal  every  day  with  papers;  and  he  goes 
away  with  papers.  He  keeps  track.  Well,  they  don't  switch 
anything  in  here.  They  did  have  two  ways  to  get  into  the 
arsenal  off  of  the  railroad  here.  Of  course,  the  Norfolk 
and  Western  took  it  over,  sometime  in  the  1 6 0 1  s  --  it  must 
be  better  than  ten  years  ago  --  I  can't  tell  you  exactly. 

But  they  took  it  over,  and  it  runs  different  since  they 
have  it  than  it  did  when  the  Wabash  run  it.  And  even 
the  men  who  work  for  it  say  it's  different.  But  they  don't 
have  the  men  working  on  the  track  like  they  did  then; 

Now,  if  you're  interested  in  Florence  (Township),  there's 
more  of  that  on  paper.  I  couldn't  remember  the  dates  on 
that.  But  they  have  right  here,  the  first  people,  the  first 
man  to  come,  that  they  have  record  of  coming  to  Florence 
Township,  came  in  1833;  and  his  name  was  Lewis  Linebarger. 
And  then  the  next  man  coming . 

MOUNT :  Now  where  was  this  Lewis  Linebarger  from,  do  you 

know? 

BASKERVILLE :  I  don't  know.  I  didn't  get  that.  You  see, 

we  got  this  in  '33.  The  Heral d-News ,  it  was  when  Will 
County  was  a  hundred  years  old,  and  the  Heral d-News  asked 
the  different  people  to  hunt  up  things  for  them,  and  a  lady 
by  the  name  of  Mrs.  Fannie  Kirk,  Mrs.  Thomas  Kirk,  helped 
me,  and  we  went  on  a  hunt  to  see  what  we  could  find  about 
Florence  Township,  and  she  got  a  book,  somebody  loaned  her, 
that  they  had  then,  and  that's  where  we  got  these  stories 
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about  how  they  came  there.  But  he  came  in  '33  and  the  next 
man  was  Arthur  Potts,  who  came  in  '34.  And  then  we  started 
out  that  Henry  Althouse  came  from  Prussia  in  '35,  as  did 
John  Kahler.  He  must've  been  from  Prussia,  too.  Now  some 
of  these  Althouse  people  --  I  remember  their  name  being 
in  Wilmington  when  I  was  a  little  girl.  They  weren't  out 
here,  but  they  were  in  Wilmington.  And  then  a  year  later 
this  James  Martin  --  James  Martin  was  the  father  of  the 
man  who  Symerton  was  partly  named  after,  and  he  was  a  native 
of  Ireland,  but  like  so  many  more,  they  had  been  in  New  York 
State  for  a  while  before  they  came  here.  And  this  Walter 
and  Thomas  Monte ith  came  the  same  year.  Then  this  Mr.  Martin 
lived  right  down  here  a  little  ways  southwest  and,  well, 

I'll  get  into  this  later.  He  went  with  the  ' 4 9 e r s  to 
California,  and  died  out  there.  But  his  family  lived  here. 
There  were  three  boys  and  one  girl.  One  girl  was  married 
to  my  father's  uncle.  I  knew  her.  Oh,  this  man,  too, 
this  one  son,  I  knew,  too,  remembered,  too.  I  was  pretty 
small.  I  don't  think  he  remembered  me. 

MOUNT :  This  man  --  James  Martin  from  Ireland  --  was  that 
about  the  time  of  the  Potato  Famine? 

BASKERVILLE :  Oh,  that  was  before. 

MOUNT;  Was  it? 

BASKERVILLE :  They  came  in  the  1 40 ' s  ,  the  people  did. 


MOUNT:  I  don't  really  know  that  much  about  it,  and  I  just 
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wondered  maybe  if  that  was  it. 

BASKERVILLE :  He  was  here  earlier.  It  doesn't  say  how  long 
he  might  have  been  in  New  York,  but  there  were  other  people 
around  here  that  had  been  fifteen,  twenty  years  in  New  York 
before  they  came  to  this  --  this  way.  But  most,  goodness, 
this  is  only  stories  I've  had  told  to  me.  And  then  it  tells 
that  in  '37  Duncan  McIntyre  --  now  I  remember  some  of 
Duncan  McIntyre's  --  I  don't  know  if  they  were  children  or 
grandchildren  --  to  be  honest,  I  do  not  know. 

MOUNT :  I  would  think  in  1837  --  I  would  think  they  would 

probably  have  to  be  his  grandchildren. 

BAS KERV I LL E  :  But  they  were  older  than  my  father. 

MOUNT ;  They  could  be  his  children  then. 

BASKERVILLE :  Dad  was  born  in  '63,  right  just  a  mile  west 

of  where  Symerton  is  now.  And  these  people  --  they  had 

been  in  New  York  --  a  great  many  of  them  had,  .  And  then 

we  have  this  next  man,  this  Charles  Starr,  and  he  came 
from  Nova  Scotia,  but  over  here  in  the  northwest  part,  it's 
in  the  arsenal  now,  there  is  a  --  I  don't  know  what's  happened 
to  it  since  they  got  it,  a  grove,  that  was  called  Starr's 
Grove,  after  him.  And  it's  on  Pratrie  Creek,  you  can  run 
into  Prairie  Creek  down  well,  right  near  where  those  grain 
bins  are  on  (Route)  53,  or  you  can  run  into  Prairie  Creek 
east  of  the  arsenal;  you  see,  it  crosses  the  arsenal,  and 
he--  and  then  they  tell  in  this  thing,  they  said  he  was  a 
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Quaker  preacher  --  something  I  didn't  know  they  had  preachers, 
but  this  book  said  they  did.  Jackson,  that  came  in  '42,  too. 
Then  in  the  next  --  from  the  '42  to  '48,  they  said  there  was 
so  many  came  that  they  didn't  have  the  names  of  all  of  them. 

We  got  this  out  of  the  book,  and  I'll  tell  you  where  there  is 
a  book  of  it,  because  I  saw  it  --  it's  up  in  the  Courthouse, 

I  think  --  right  now.  I  was  up  looking,  for  a  man  from  Spring- 
field,  who  wanted  to  find  out  when  Florence  Township  was  or- 
ganized  and  when  they  had  their  first  election.  And  that  was 
in  the  county  clerk's  office;  that's  where  I  found  that,  and 
they  had  a  book  up  there,  and  then  I  happened  to  get  a  real 
brain  storm  that  I  still  had  a  copy  of  this  thing  that  we 
made  in  '33,  and  I  hunted  that  out,  and  that's  where  I  really 
found  the  information  out  for  him.  But  there's  a  great  many 
names  there  that  I  have  written  here  that...  But  that's  when 
my  grandfather  and  his  three  brothers  and  he  came  to  Florence 
Township.  There  was  more  in  the  family,  but  they  had  been  in 
New  York  State,  I  don't  know  how  long.  But  Florence  Township 
started  their  government  in  1851,  and  their  firs  l  election 
was  held  April  1,  in  '51.  And,-  they  had  42  votes,  and  here's 
the  names  of  all  the  people  who  were  elected.  They  had  W.  W. 
Monteith.  Well,  I  know  where  these  Monteiths  lived.  They 
were  just  a  mile  west  of  Symerton,  and  my  grandfather  after¬ 
wards  bought  their  farm.  He  was  elected  supervisor,  and  this 
William  Vander bogar t ,  he  lived  down  here,  I  know  my  father 
told  me,  what's  now  the  Peotone  Road.  Of  course,  there  were 
no  roads  in  those  days.  He  was  assessor.  And  Leonard  Morey, 
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who  was  another  man  that  lived  right  down  here  west,  was  the 
clerk;  and  then  they  had  three  highway  commissioners.  Now 
we've  had  three  highway  commissioners  when  I  was  here,  and  I 
think  it  would  be  a  fine  thing  if  we  had  them  today  because 
each  one  had  a  division,  and  the  fellow  couldn't  put  all  the 
money  on  one  corner  if  he  wanted  to.  Each  fellow  had  his  own. 

MOUNT:  Right! 

BAS KERV I L LE :  One  man's  name  was  Jewell;  and  this  Mutt,  his, 
he  had  the  farm  down  here  on  Peotone  Road,  too;  and  his  son 
had  it  afterwards,  and  they  sold  it.  And  this  Gray  --  and 
then  they  had  this  Charles  Starr,  the  man  we  talked  about  be¬ 
fore.  And  as  my  Dad  always  called  this  fellow  Zeke  Warner  -- 
I  don't  know  how  you  really  spell  it  --  they  were  Justices  of 
the  Peace.  Oh,  I  can  remember  when  we  had  more  than  that. 

They  held  a  lot  of  weight  years  ago.  They  had  a  lot  of  work; 
they  had  a  lot  to  do  with  the  running  of  a  township,  and  they 
also  could  have  the  weddings.  One  man  that  was  one  said  he'd 
send  them  some  place  else;  he  didn't  want  that  business.  And 
this  Rufus  Corbett,  he  was  the  Overseer  of  the  Poor,  so  you 
see  even  back  in  '51,  they  were  looking  after  people.  And 
Henry  Hand  was  the  tax  collector.  I  don't  know  how  much  money 
they  got  in  those  days,. but  I  suppose  it  didn't  take  much  to 
run  it.  And  then  - -  I  know  I  haven't  got  this  in  the  right 
order,  but  the  group  that  left  Florence  Township  in  --  it  was 
about  1850  or  '51  --  I  know  my  Grandfather  told  about  it  -- 
they  left  down  here  at  a  corner,  and  I  can't  remember,  although 
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I  was  told*  many  more  names  than  this*  but  this  James  Martin 
that  we  talked  about  before,  he  lost  his  life  there.  And 
this  Mr.  John  White  and  a  brother,  and  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Hill,  they  went,  too.  Well,  Mr,  John  White  is  the  only  one 
that  came  back  to  Florence.  And  he  farmed  on  section  28. 

And  he  had  this  brother  who  drowned  crossing  the  Red  River  go¬ 
ing  over  there.  And  in  the  Civil  War  Florence  lost,  I  didn't 
think  there  was  so  many  people  here,  that  they  could  lose  so 
many  citizens,  as  they  did  in  the  Civil  War. 

MOUNT :  Symerton,  at  one  time,  it  must  have  been  much  bigger 

than  it  is  now.  Or  was  it  the  farmers  in  the  outlying  areas, 
too? 

BASKERVI LIE :  Well,  the  outlying  areas,  no,  they  didn't  have 
.  .  .  There  was  bigger  families,  not  many  more  houses,  but 
bigger  families.  (Laughter)  Cause  my  father  told  about  when 
he  was  a  kid,  he  thought  every  house  had  five  or  six  going  to 
school  anyway,  and  you  know  it  is  fast  getting  that  way  again 
around  here.  We  didn't  used  to  have  anybody,  and  I  looked 
down  the  street,  and  there's  one  house  that  has  one,  the  next 
one  has  two,  the  next  one  has  four.  We  go  across  the  street 
and  there's  five,  and  I  was  told  there's  seven  in  the  next 
one.  All  in  one  block!  Why  there  wasn't  that  many  in  the 
whole  town. 

MOUNT:  Would  you  want  to  get  back  to  the  people  in  the  Civil 


War? 
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BAS KERV I LL E :  Yes,  the  Civil  War  --  there's  a  whole  list  of 
them  here.  We  got  that  out  of  that  book,  too,  that  lost 
their  lives.  There's  Walter  Vanderbogar t ,  and  Charles  Morey; 
these  are  names  we've  had  before  --  Henry  Ohlhues  --  I  knew 
his  brothers  --  lived  here  --  and  Daniel  Linebarger,  Norman 
Kahler,  Thomas  Martin.  Now  that  Thomas  Martin,  though,  I 
don't  know,  he  was  not  a  son  of  this  other  man,  and  this  Charles 
Jackson,  now  there's  Jacksons  here  today, but  they  came  in 
from  England  many  years  afterwards,  and  Thomas  Stewart  and 
William  and  John  Shoemaker.  Albert  Wilkins  ...  Albert  Wilkins 
had  a  nephew  Albert  Wilkins  that  lived  around  here  that  my 
father  used  to  talk  about.  And  Almon  Merrill,  Now  this  is 
the  interesting  part,  I  think,  that  comes  in  here  next.  The 
first  school  was  at  the  home  of  Henry  Althouse,  and  I  don't 
know  just  where  he  lived  --  I  imagine  my  father  could  have 
told  me,  if  I  ever  asked  him.  But  it  was  in  1841.  Of  course, 
that  was  long  before  my  Dad's  time  because  he  wasn't  born 
till  '63.  The  first  public  school  was  established  in  1841, 
and  it  said  the  attendance  was  only  six  scholars,  and  it  lasted 
thirty-five  days.  And  this  Miss  Sarah  Fisher  --  this  is  the 
way  it  wrote  it  --  was  the  pioneer  educator  of  the  public 
school  of  the  township,  and  for  her  services  as  principal  of 
Florence  Academy,  she  received  $11.50. 

MOUNT:  Was  that  a  month? 

BASKERVI LLE:  No,  whatever  time  they  was  there. 


MOUNT:  Oh,  I  see,  it  was  for  all 
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BASKERVILLE:  It  was  thirty-five  days.  I  suppose*  I  don't 

know  anything  about  it;  but  my  Dad  told  me,  he  remembered 
when  the  teacher  got  so  much  salary  and  she  was  supposed  to 
board  around.  And  she  stayed  a  few  --  and  if  you  had  two 
kids,  she  stayed  longer  with  you  than  she  did  if  I  had  one, 
and  so  on.  He  had  a  cousin,  one  time,  that  was  hired  to  teach 
their  school;  they  used  to  have  a  summer  term,  and  she  was  to 
board  around,  but  she  boarded  at  their  house.  She  didn't 
board  around.  And  the  first  school  building  was  built  in 
1849,  and  this  man  that  built  it  lived  right  down  here.  And 
I  think  it  was  in  the  center  of  the  township,  but  it  cost  $250. 
Now  in  my  time,  when  I  taught,  we  had  eight  one-room  schools. 
Now  in  19...  In  the  1950's,  and  I  can't  give  the  exact  date, 
is  when  the  state  forced  us  to  give  up  our  schools  and  join 
Wilmington.  We  didn't  want  to.  We  wanted  to  stay  with  our 
own  schools. 

MOUNT :  Can  I  ask  a  question  real  quick  --  what  years  did  you 

teach? 

BASKERVILLE:  Well,  let's  see.  I'd  have  to  break  it  up.  I 

started  in  1918,  and  I  taught  six  years,  and  then  my  father 
wanted  me  to  do  something  else.  Then  I  went  back  and  I  taught 
--  what  year  was  that?  The  superintendent  used  to  send  down 
--  and  tell  somebody  to  come  down  that  they  were  short  and  he 
thought  I,  he  thought  he  could  get  me  --  and  I  went  back  and 
I  taught...  Well,  I  substituted  then  between  different  places, 
and  then  I  went  back  and  taught  four  years,  and  then  I  was 
out  again  a  while  when  they  came  and  I  went  back  and  taught 
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four  more  years,  eight,  that'd  be  fourteen;  it  was  more 
years  than  that  in  there  some  place.  And  my  mother  got  very 
ill,  and  I  haven't  been  back  since  because  my  mother  was 
sick  for  quite  a  long  time.  And  then  after  she  passed  away, 

I  was  here  with  my  father,  and  my  father  was  89  when  my  mother 
passed  away.  And  I  was  here  with  him,  then,  and  I  have  never 
gone  back.  I  just  do  other  things  now.  Right  here, 

MOUNT :  Keeps  you  busy! 

BAS KERV I LLE :  You  can!  I  have  been  the  one  that  if  anybody 
wants  anybody  in  this  township,  I  see  them  coming.  Somebody 
sent  them  up  here;  and  now  Florence  Township  had  a  little 
Swiss  settlement.  It  isn't  in  here  --  up  in,  well,  the  north 

central  part  of  the  township;  andthese  people,  Swiss  people, 

» 

had  all  come  in  at  the  same  time,  over  along  the  Kankakee 
River  when  they  were  building  a  canal.  Now  one  of  their 
daughters  told  me  that,  that  she  was  born  when  they  were  over 
here,  when  they  were  down  along  what's  now  Kelly's  Bridge, 
down  in  that  neighborhood  where  they  built  the  canal,  and  she 
was  born  down  there.  Well,  after  the  work  gave  out  out  there, 
there  was,  I  don't  know  how  many  families  of  them,  came  out 
and  I  don't  know  if  they  bought  this  land  or  if  they  rented 
it  or  what  to  start,  but  in  my  time  there  was  names  that 
aren't  mentioned  here,  but  here  they  tell  that  this  Nicholas 

,  they  built  this  church  in  1847 

now  that's  a  long  time  ago  --  at  a  cost  of  $2965.  I  remember 
it  well.  It  was  right  up  here  on  the  corner,  I  never  remem- 
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bered  though  when  they  were  using  it.  And  it  tells  in  here 
that  John  Jacob  Asher  was  the  first  minister.  And  then  it 
tells  a  few  of  the  first  members  were  Witsche  and  his  wife. 

I  remember  Nicholas  Witsche's  family*  but  not  him.  And  Henry 
and  John  Rockey.  I  heard  my  Dad  tell  about  the  Rockeys.  I 
never  heard  mention  of  this  Taylor.  Well,  later  on  there  were 
Fridleys,  Hoffmans  --  Hoffman  was  married  to  Nicholas 
Witsche's  daughter.  Let's  see  what  some  of  the  names...  I  knew 
...  Yunkers  --  don't  know  if  there  was  any  more  or  not,  but 
they  all  were  Swiss.  There  was  this  little  Swiss  colony  up 
there.  And  Fridleys,  too;  there  were  two  families  of  Fridleys. 
But  they  were  all  Swiss.  And  it  was  abandoned  --  I  don't  know 
--  I  remember  when  it  was  torn  down,  too.  But  it  was  up  there 
on  the  corner.  Well,  it's  in  the  arsenal  now,  but  it  was 
there  a  long  time,  after  they  didn't  use  it.  And  then  there 
was  this  church  that  was  built  in  Symerton  in  the  early  1890's, 
I  think.  I  couldn't  find  the  exact  date  any  place  on  that. 

And  they  had  continuous  services  here  until,  oh,  around  1970, 
'71;  and  they  were  listed  as  the  Evangelical  Church,  and  their 
communities  joined  up  high  some  place,  and  they  joined  with 
the  Methodists.  Well,  that  threw  them  that  they  couldn't 
afford  what  was  expected  of  them,  and  so  they  joined  into  the 
Methodist  Church  and  they  haven't  had  one  since,  but  somebody 
bought  it  --  the  building  --  and  they  were  going  to  make  apart¬ 
ments  out  of  it.  Well,  in  the  meantime,  it  got  where  there 
isn't  people  to  rent  them,  so  it's  sitting  down  here  and  I 
don't  know  what  they're  going  to  do  with  it.  There  was  a 
wedding  reception  in  it  one  day.  And  I  guess  there's  been  a 
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couple  of  wedding  receptions,  and  they  tried  a  New  Year's 
Eve  Party  in  it,  and  somebody  told  me  they  got  four  couples, 
I  don't  know,  I  wasn't  there.  But  at  any  rate,  it  hasn't 
been  very  profitable.,  But  I  see  the  fellow  putting  a  new 
roof  on  it,  and  he's  been  working  on  new  siding.  Now  up  in 
the  arsenal  there  are  two  cemeteries  that  were  started, 
well,  this  little  German  cemetery  went  with  this  Swiss 
Church  and  there's  quite  a  few  in  that.  The  people  from 
that  area,  when  the  arsenal  came,  you  se^,  well,  they  can 
still  get  into  it,  but  I  don't  know  --  well,  there's 
been  two  or  three  buried  since  it  was  locked  off  I  know, 
but  they're  ones  that  their  families  were  there  ahead  of 
them.  And  then  this  Starr's  Grove,  there's  a  good,  big 
cemetery  out  in  the  middle  of  the  woods.  I  saw  it  one  time. 
But  I  don't  see  how  that  I  notice  when  they  bring  the 
people  back,  they're  not  burying  them  in  Starr's  Grove. 

Most  of  them,  they're  either  Wilmington  or  Elwood  of  these 
same  families  that  are  their  ancestors.  But  Starr's  Grove 
had  people  buried  in  it  in  the  1830 ' s  so  I  was  told,  but 
that's  kinda  unique  about  it  something.  This  Mr.  Starr 
set  aside  this  piece  in  his  farm  and  they  never  sold  any 
lots  in  it.  He  gave  them  all  away. 

MOUNT  :  That ' s  good . 


BASKERVILLE:  To  the  early  settlers.  Now  that  was  quite 
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a  thing  how  I  come  to  hear  that.  That  wasn't  in  the 
history,  but  I  heard  that  from  a  man.  This  is  before  the 
arsenal,  that  had  a  lot  in  it.  And  he  said,  oh,  no,  they 
never  bought  them.  They  never  had  to.  Mr.  Starr  put 
it  out  that  way.  Now  the  only  railroad  is  the  Norfolk  and 
Western  now  --  it  was  the  Wabash  for  a  great  many  years 
and  it  w as  built  in  '79.  Nov;  previous  to  coming  of  this 
railroad,  if  you  had  anything  to  sell,  you  either  hauled 
it  to  Joliet,  and  you  know  what  it  was  to  haul  on  a  mud  road 
with  the  horses,  or  to  Elwood,  and  all  the  way  up  to  Spencer. 

MOUNT :  Yes,  that  was  quite  a  long  trip. 

BASKERV I LLE :  Well,  my  father  told  how  they'd  leave  home 
at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  with  a  load  of  grain  to  go  to 
Joliet,  and  in  order  to  make  a  couple  more  cents,  they'd 
sell  it  to  the  feed  barns,  you  know,  because  everybody,  all 
the  stores  had  to  have  their  own  delivery  horses,  and  every¬ 
thing,  and  you  usually  unloaded  it  by  hand  to  make  two  cents 
a  bushel  on  that  load  of  grain.  Of  course  when  oats  was 
only  worth  fifteen  cents  a  bushel,  well,  the  two  cents  was 
worth  getting.  And  but,  I  guess  I  have  told  you  about 
what  was  in  here  in  the  town,  all  that  we  have  now  is  this  one 
store.  And  I  told  you  before  how  Symerton  got  it's  name. 


MOUNT:  What  about  the  Post  Office? 
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BASKERVILLE:  And  we  had  a  fourth  class  post  office  for  over 
70  years.  And  a  rural  carrier  for  over  50  years.  But  it 
was  taken  over  by  the  Wilmington  Post  Office  in  '55.  We 

V 

bad  wonderful  service  here  which  they  didn't  have  in  many 
places.  The  mail  came  in  three  times  a  day  and  it  went  out 
three  times  a  day.  Now  I  don't  know  when  it  goes  out  because 
sometimes  you  can  get  a  letter  with  a  Joliet  postmark  on  it 
and  it's  four  days  old.  So  I  don't  know  where  it  is. 

M 0  U  N  T  :  What  is  a  fourth  class  post  office? 

BAS  KER V  I L  L  E  :  Well,  they  got  paid  according  to  their  sales 
of  stamps  or  something  like  that.  I  don't  think  there  is 
any  any  more.  I  saw  here  the  other  day  where  they  want  to 
do  away  with  the  third  class  post  offices.  But  I  don't  know. 
Since  they  get  them  too  big  the  service  is  so  poor  out  here. 
And  now  let's  see,  oh,  yes,  this  is  something  that  wasn't 
in  the  history,  but  I  know  this  happened.  Back  in  the 
1880 ' s  and  18  9  0 '  s  and  the  early  19  00 '  s  they  had  a  racing 
stable  in  Florence  township,  down  in  the  southwest  corner, 
and  they  raised  horses  there,  they  were  on  section  31, 
they  raised  horses  and  I  didn't  put  this  here,  but  they  had 
a  place  north  of  Wilmington.  They  built  their  own  racetrack 
and  their  own  grandstand,  and  they  had  all  the  jockeys 
there.  They  trained  their  race  horses  and  they  had  two  men 
from  Wilmington,  boys  that  they  picked  up,  these  men's 
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name  was  Whitten,  John  and  Jim  Whitten,  and  by  the  way, 
they  were  Forty-niners.  And  they  were  this  country's 
only  millionaires. 

MOUNT:  OooHl 

BASKERV I LLE :  And  they  had  these  men  that  travelled  their 
race  horses  at  all  the  racing  places  wherever  they  were 
in  those  days  around  this  country.  And,  then,  of  course, 
after  these  two  men  died,  I  remember  hearing  about  them, 
but  I  guess  that's  all.  The  thing  disbanded.  Their  family 
didn't  keep  this  up.  This  was  their  hobby,  you  see. 

MOUNT :  Yeah,  with  all  that  money!  What  else  do  you  do! 

BASKERV I LL E :  And  they  didn't  travel  with  the  horses  themselves, 
no,  uh-uh,  no  they  didn't. 

MOUNT :  They  just  stuck  around  while  all  the  horses  travelled? 

BASKERVI LLE :  They  had  these  two  men  that  travelled  with 
their  horses.  These  two  boys  that  they  had  picked  up  when 
they  were  only  kids  in  Wilmington,  these  Whittens  had  picked 
up  these  Ryan  brothers.  And  one  of  them  did't  travel  like 
the  other  one  did,  but  one  of  them  was  the  boss  out  on  the 
jockeys  training  the  horses.  But  they  kept  them  down  there 
in  that  big  barn  that  they  had  built.  It  was  built  different', 
my  dad  said;  it  was  all  box  stalls  because  they  had  all 
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these  mares  down  there  that  raised  the  colts.  Of  course 
maybe  they  got  one  race  horse  out  of  ten  you  know,  that  they 
raised  and  the  barn  is  still  down  there.  I  don't  know  whether 
the  man  that  lived  t!.ere  one  time  raised  cattle  and  maybe 
he  kept,  took  the  inside  out  of  it,  but  it  was  built  on 
the  outside  like  a  house.  And,  oh,  it's  still  in  good 
shape,  this  barn  is.  Now  it  was  in  the  early  1940's  that 
we  had  the  big  change  around  here  when  the  arsenal  bought 
the  north  half.  And  you  don't  know  how  many  people  that  their 
families  were  the  old  settlers.  Well,  there's  a  lot  of  them 
went  to  DeKalb  County.  Quite  a  few  went  over  here  around 
between  Man  ten o  and  Kankakee  way,  and  a  lot  of  them  just 
quit  completely,  and  didn't  go  back  to  farming  again.  And 
of  course  the  people  left.  It  made  a  big  difference. 

We  used  to  live  right  straight  down  Chicago  Street  and  it 
didn't  take  much  of  a  ride  to  go  to  Joliet,  and  now  you 
have  to  go  over  to  the  road  --  along  the  railroad  track 
and  come  clear  around  and  come  back.  But  the  arsenal  right 
now  is  not  used.  They're  some  of  them  trying  to  work,  to 
bring  it  back,  but  I  have  a  nephew  who  had  a  job  with 
them.  He's  been  with  them  since  '52  and  he  said  he  don't 
think  there's  any  chance  of  them  coming  back.  They  went 
to  Rock  Island,  but  he  is  only  in  Rock  Island  base  there. 

He  is  travelling  all  the  time.  But  the  base,  the  building 
I  guess  are  empty  over  here,  and  I  know  the  weeds  are  good 
growing.  They  used  to  keep  it  mowed,  but  they've  sold  off 
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some  houses.  They  moved  three  houses  out  of  there  into  a 
piece  of  land,  well  it's  on  sections,  just  a  minute,  I  want 
to  make  sure  I  get  it  right  --  21,  in  Florence  Township, 
and  there's  three  houses  been  moved.  Well,  there's  two 
of  them  they're  living  in,  but  I  don't  think  they're  finished 
yet,  you  know.  But  oh  it's  a  big  problem  to  fix,  finish 
the  bottom  of  them,  and  get  them  back  on  foundations  and 
everything,  and  I'm  not  sure  that  they  are  completed,  you 
know.  But  two  of  them  have  people  living  in,  but  one  of 
them  --  well,  I  haven't  been  by  there  just  lately,  but  one 
of  them  --  the  last  time  I  went  in  to  measure  it  to  value 
it,  it  won't  be  ready  in  two  years!  From  what  it  looked  like 
then.  And  the  other  ones,  one  of  them  the  people  were  living 
in.  They  got  in  because  they  were  selling  their  house  where 
they  were  and  they  had  a  chance  of  a  buyer,  and  he  had  to 
have  it,  so  they  got  in  it,  so  I  don't  know,  cind  the  other 
one,  they're  in  there  too.  The  woman  was  there  the  day  I 
went  there,  but  they  couldn't  live  in  it  yet.  She  was  out 
there  working  and  I  got  kind  of  a  kick  out  of  it.  I  thought 
the  way  the  dirt  was  flying  around,  I  don't  know  what  she 
was  cleaning.  She  might  as  well  started  the  next  week  to 
clean  again,  I  think. 

MOUNT:  Now,  when  the  arsenal  came  in  and  bought  up  all  this 


land,  did  the  people  have  hard  feelings  about  it? 
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BASKERVILLE:  Oh,  ray,  yes.  I'll  tell  you,  everybody  did. 

There  wasn't  anybody  happy  about  leaving.  There  was  only 
one  man  I  heard  about,  and  I  don't  know  him  at  all,  but  a 
friend  of  mine  told  me,  he  had  always  been  so  badly  in  debt 
all  his  life,  and  he  saw  a  chance  to  get  out,  I  know  they 
had  a  meeting  on  a  Sunday,  and  the  banker  from  Wilmington, 
said,  "I  don't  know  anything  about  it,  but  don't  anybody 
sign  anything.  Once  somebody  signs,  they're  going  to  kick 
the  whole  thing."  And  they  did.  This  man,  Wesof  Elwood 
signed,  because  at  the  same  time  there  was  a  draw  between 
two  places.  And  they  said  it  would  have  gone. ...yes,  there 
were  very  hard  feelings  around  here  about  it. 

MOUNT :  I  would  think  there  would  be,  because  of  the  farm 

land  seems  to  be  so  good  in  this  area. 

BASKERVILLE:  Well,  that  part  was  very  good,  one  part  of  it. 

Now  right  at  the  very  west  end  it  isn't  as  good,  but  this 
northeast  corner  was  the  best  part  of  Florence  Township, 
well,  they're  the  best  drained.  Now  southeast  Florence 
Township  is  very  wet.  There's  a  big  problem  in  there.  It's 
low  and  they  have  had  a  world  of  money  spent  on  it,  and  great 
big  drainage  ditches,  but  the  last  few  years  The  People's 
Gas,  Light  and  Coke  Company  have  come  through  there  with  two 
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42-inch  lines  and  that  has  damaged  it  so  badly;  they 
fix  them,  yes,  but  with  those  kind  of  things,  to  go  under 
your  tile,  they  had  them  pulled  up  so  that  they  lost  the 
fall  and  all  such  things  so  that  they  don't  know  where  they 
could  assess  the  people  that  have  the  water  going  there. 

You  get  it  again.  But  now  farms  two  miles  from  it,  and 
some  like  that,  that's  their  outlet,  --  they  aren't  getting 
any  good  any  more,  you  see.  Because  the  main  line  has 
been  damaged  so  badly. 

MOUNT :  Yes.  Did  very  many,  like,  I  believe  before  you  said 

that,  most  of  the  people  moved  down  by  Kankakee  and  Wilmington.. 

BASKERV I LLE :  Well,  DeKalb  County*  Yes,  I  think  the  most  went 
to  DeKalb  County. 

MOUNT :  And  they  took  up  farming? 

BASKERVILLE :  Oh,  they  all  bought  land.  Well,  you  see,  with 

the  way  the  government  has  it  set  up,  you  had  to  put  your 
money  back  within  a  certain  length  of  time. 

MOUNT :  Or  you'd  lose  it? 

BASKERVILLE :  And  of  course  the  quicker  --  No,  but  you'd 

pay  the  big  income  tax,  instead  of  --  so  everybody  tried 
to  put  it  back  in  land  as  fast  as  they  could.  And  the  fellows 
that  bought  first  were  the  best  off,  because  the  land  started 
to  go  up  in  price  then,  and  some  of  them  didn't  get  enough 
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of  money  to  buy  a  new  farm. 

MOUNT :  The  ones  that  didn't,  did  they  by  any  chance  go  work 

for  the  arsenal  then? 

BAS  KERV I LLE :  Oh,  a  lot  of  them  got  work  in  the  arsenal. 

Some  of  them  never  did  go  back  to  farming.  But  there's  a 
lot  of  them  over  there  --  not  that  I  am  personally  acquainted 
with  any  of  them  --  but  I  know  who  they  are.  They  were 
people  that  lived  in  Florence  Township  all  their  lives. 

MOUNT :  I  have  an  uncle  that  works  at  the  arsenal,  but  I 

have  no  idea  of  what  capacity  that  he  works. 

BASKERV I LLE  :  Is  he  still  over  here? 

MOUNT :  l  think  he  is. 

BASKERV I LLE :  Then  he's  with,  let's  see,  which  one  is  that  -- 
U.  S.  Rubber.  They're  the  only  ones  that's  left.  The 
rest  are  all  gone.  My  nephew  was  with  APSA,  but  now, 
what  do  they  call  it?  Army  Command,  or  soemthing.  Over 
in  Rock  Island.  But  he  says  they  want  to  put  it  all  together 
and  he  knows  that  there's  going  to  be  a  great  lay-off  of 
the  big  personnel,  now.  He's  one  of  --  up  in  it.  And  he 
says  he  knows  that  there's  going  to  be  a  great  lay  off. 
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Maybe  not  this  year,  but  next,  but  he  said  some  of  them 
are  trying  to  bring  it  back  here  because  there's  no  place 
over  there  for  it,  and  he  said  everybody  wonders  what  will 
happen  at  Rock  Island  if  the  river  overflows,  because  it 
does  overflow  this  island  where  they've  got  everything  on. 
And  they  just  wonder  what  will  happen.  Now  one  time  they 
had  a  big,  it  was  in  '57  we  had  a  terrible  rain  here  and 
it  rained  clear  up  to  Park  Forest,  you  know  and  the  water 
almost  to  Park  Forest  drains  down  through  this  country. 

And  over  along  Prairie  Creek  their  offices  weren't  too  far 
from  there  and  they  called  them  all  and  told  them  to  come 
ready  to  work  in  the  dirt.  Because  I  don't  know  how  many 
days  they  were  going  through  the  papers  that  were  all  soaked 
with  water  and  the  buildings  were  full  of  water  and  you 
know  the  mud  that  was  brought  into  them.  That's  why  they 
sent  them  word,  to  come  ready  to  get  into  the  mud  because 
they  couldn't  work  in  their  good  clothes  in  that  mess. 

He  said  nobody  could  see  what  you  looked  like,  your  shoes 
were  ruined,  everything  from  that  --  got  over  --  but  since 
then  I  think  they  moved  out  of  those  buildings.  We  haven't 
had  a  flood  like  that  since,  although  we  had  terrible  bad 
water  here  a  year  ago  --  when  was  that?--  They  had  a  lake 
up  here  in  the  arsenal  for  recreation,  I'd  guess  you'd  call 
it  --  and  the  lake  broke  and  went  down,  took  out  two  bridges 
in  Florence  Township. 
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M 0 U N i  :  Oh,  wow,  that  was  a  goodie. 

BASKER VI LLE :  And  at  one  man's  house,  it  even  floated 
the  furniture  outl  it's  not  too  far  from  that  creek  down 
stream,  and  I  didn't  see  this,  but  a  supervisor  we  had  at 
this  time  told  me,  "I  don't  know  how  he's  coming  out,  but 
he's  trying  to  get  the  government  to  do  something,  because 
we  wouldn't  have  had  that  flood  only  for  that  lake  break." 

And  I  suppose  there  was  ten  acres  of  water,  maybe  six  feet 
deep  that  came  down  at  one  time,  and  there  was  a  little  girl 
down  here  and  she  was  upstairs,  it  was  evening,  and  she  went 
down  to  her  stairs  to  her  father,  and  she  says  I  can  hear 
somebody  hollering,  "Help!"  Oh!  --  No,  she  says,  and  it's 
over  east,  and  they  got  out  and  they  had  to  get  the  Wilmington 
Fire  Department  to  get  this  man.  He  didn't  know.  The  water 
bad  gotten  over  the  road  and  when  he  hit  it,  he  went  in  the 
aitch,  and  he  was  up  on  the  top  of  his  car  --  to  get  somebody 
in  to  get  the  man  out,  and  it  was  this  lake  that  had  broken, 
of  course,  otherwise  they  wouldn't  have  had  it.  It  wasn't  -- 
we'd  have  had  a  lot  of  water,  but  we  wouldn't  have  had  any 
flood  like  that.  It  took  out  two  bridges  in  Florence  Township 
and  they're  still  out. 

MOUNT :  I  see  there's  one  of  your  few  trains  going  by. 

BASKERV ILLE :  Well,  we've  had  more  the  last  couple  of  days. 

I  don't  know  why.  We  don't  have  any  passengers  anymore. 
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We  used  to  have  seven  went  each  way  a  day.  And  there  was 
three  that,  well  one  of  them,  you  could  get  on  with  a  flag, 
but  there  was  two  that  stopped  any  way.  Why  I  can  remember 
when  there  used  to  be  two  meet  here.  One  going  south  and 
one  going  north.  Because  I  remember  now  the  one  going  north 
had  to  stop  at  Hayden's  Crossing.  That  was  a  flag  stop,  and 
I  remember  of  Mr.  Hayden's  son,  coming  down  from  Chicago 
and  getting  off  in  Symerton.  Then  he  gets  off  the  other  one 
and  goes  back  up  a  few  miles  to  Hayden's  Crossing  that  let 
him  off  just  a  mile  from  his  folks. 

MOUNT :  Nothing  like  playing  "Switch  Train!"  I  noticed.... 

BASKERV I LLE :  And  you  know  they  never  switch  here  any  more. 
They  used  to  be  switching  all  the  time. 

MOUNT :  I  noticed  --  is  that  the  old  depot  building  across 

there  ? 

BASKERVILLE :  Yes,  that's  the  depot.  Well,  that  isn't  the 
original  one.  The  first  depot  --  my  father  said  --  I  always 
remembered  what  he  said  the  operator's  name  was  Joe  Getler. 
And,  the  railroad  never  knew,  I  guess,  how  the  depot  got 
fire.  But  I  know  my  dad  was  on  deck  when,  before  the  fire 
was  over,  and  he  (Getler)  got  pretty  drunk,  and,  of  course, 
they  had  kerosene  lamps,  and  he  had  a  gun.  And  whether  he 
got  scared  or  what,  he  shot  the  lamps  (laughter)  but  dad 
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said  the  railroad  he  didn't  think  ever  knew  that.  Now  that's 
when  this  one  was  built.  Now  I  don't  know  when  that  was, 
but  maybe  before  1890,  even  but  there  was  a  time  when  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  stock,  the  livestock  --  people  would 
buy  it  and  it'd  come  in  here  in  the  fall  and  they'd  fatten  it 
and  they'd  ship  it  back  in  the  spring,  summer,  sometime. 

But  there  used  to  be,  one  time,  there  wasn't  any,  you  could 
ship  any  night  --  Sunday  night  used  to  be  a  big  night  for 
shipping  out  livestock  when  I  was  a  kid.  We'd  always 
watch  it.  These  people  by  the  name  of  Hayden  up  north,  they 
had  to  go  out  in  the  powder  plant;  they  were  great  feeders, 
and  we  always  watched,  they  used  to  drive  their  stock,  drive 
their  carloads  of  hogs,  drive  carloads  of  sheep  and  cattle  by 
our  place  when  we  were  kids.  My  father  used  to  feed  some, 
but  it  was  on  a  limited  amount,  maybe  one  carload,  but  these 
people,  they  were  always  --  it  was  either  getting,  or  taking 
them  back,  but  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  oh,  maybe  there'd 
be  fifteen  or  twenty  farmers  get  livestock,  get  steers  shipped 
down  from  Chicago,  and  that  days  they  were  mostly  Dakota 
cattle  that  they'd  fatten  and  send  them  back.  Now  I  don't  know 
what  Dakota  has  now.  They  were  mostly  red  critters,  or  roan. 
Now,  of  course,  the  people  either  have  White  Faces  or  Angus, 
although  these  new  crosses,  I  went  by  a  place  one  day  or 
just  a  while  ago.  But  that  was  down  in  Iroquois  County 
where  I  know  these  cattle.  They  used  to  have  White  Faces. 
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This  place  did.  It's  a  rough  piece  of  land,  and  I  know  they've 
got  them  crossed  with  the  Chari  ois  cattle  now,  from  the 
looks  of  them.  They're  still  White  Faces,  but  they  aren't 
red  anymore.  And  there  was  a  man  "Mills"  here  one  time  -- 
he  didn't  live  in  our  town  very  long  --  he  brought  a  big 
herd  of  Charlois,  but  they  were  registered  Charlois. 

But  then  I  saw  in  the  paper  that  he  had  a  sale  on  a  farm 
he  had  out  in  Will  Township  and  dispensed  of  them,  and  he 
has  sold  the  farm  down  here  now.  I  don't  know  as  he  ever 
had  it,  I  guess  just  on  contract;  he  was  the  man  who,  as 
I  understand  it,  had  invented  one  of  the  first  shopping 
carts  for  supermarkets,  and  he  made  a  lot  of  money. 

MOUNT :  I  can  imagine. 

BASKERV I LLE :  And  I  haven't  heard  anything  about  him  since. 

One  time  I  saw  him  on  the  program  --  oh,  it's  years  ago  -- 
"What's  My  Line?"  --  in  New  York,  because  I  know  when  he 
come  on,  I  said  to  my  sister.,  that's  Mr.  Mills  because  I 
used  to  meet  him  to  assess  him.  And  I  said,  "That's  him!" 

And  at  that  time  his  thing  was  that  he  manufactured  grocery 

ca  rts  . 

MOUNT :  I  have  a  question.  Oh,  do  you  know  how  Florence 

Township  got  it's  name? 


BASKERVILLE:  You  know  that's  a  question  that  I  wish  somebody 
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would  find  outi  Because  the  people  around  here  have  tried 
to  find  out  how  Florence  Township  got  its  name. 

MOUNT :  I  forget  why,  how  Will  got  its  name.  It  was  a 

doctor. 

BAS KERV I LL E :  You  mean  the  county? 

MOUNT :  The  county,  yes. 

BAS  KERV I LLE :  Oh,  that  was  from  Comrad  Will,  it  was  a  part 
of  Cook  County  at  that  time  and  they  separated  it.  And 
I  forget  what  job  this  Comrad  Will  had  at  the  time,  but 
how  Florence  Township  got  it's  name  that  has  been  hunted  by 
the  people  around  here.  Now  maybe  someone  knows.  Maybe 
that  historical  society  in  Joliet  might  have  an  idea.  But 
I  know  there  was  a  club  here  one  time  and  they  couldn't 
find  anyplace  that  knew  anything  about  how  Florence  Township 
got  it's  name.  Somebody  suggested  that  maybe  it  was  named 
after  one  of  the  first  settler's  daughters.  They  don't  know 
anything. 

MOUNT :  It  is  a  good  idea  you  know!  Sounds  logical. 

BAS  KERV I LLE :  But  they  didn't  know  how  it  got  its  name. 

But  the  first  settler  was  in  '33.  Now  maybe  it  wasn't  called 
Florence  Township  then^I  don't  know.  Because  Will  County 
was  part  of  Cook  County  one  time  and  I  read  something  not  too 
long  ago  that  Will  County  went  down  as  far  as  Kankakee  on 
the  east  end.  Then  afterwards  part  of  it  was  taken  off 
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and  put  in  Kankakee  County.  Now  I  read  that  just  since  this 
Centennial  is  coming  up.  I  am  supposed  to  represent  Florence 
Township  on  it  but  I  don't  know  what  around  here  we  can  get. 

I  had  a  letter  yesterday  from  a  Glee  Club  from  Illinois  State 
University  is  going  out  to  put  on  a  Centennial  program  . 

It  doesn't  say  how  much  they  charge  but  didn't  we  want  one 
for  our  neighborhood.  I  said  to  my  sister  I  don't  know  where 
they  would  get  a  quarter  to  pay  anybody  out  here.  Because 
people  don't  go  to  anyplace,  you  know,*  we  used  when  we  were 
kids,  they  had  all  this  town  hall  that  was  built  in  1904 
was  a  popular  place.  That  was  the  place  to  go.  Now  the  only 
thing  it  is  used  for  now  is  election  and  town  meetings  or 
something  like  that.  But  there  isn't  anything  used.  The 
town  built  a  building  with  revenue-sharing  money  to  keep  their 
town  grader  and  supplies  in.  They  did  have  a  tractor  but 
T  think  that  wore  out.  But  they  do  have  a  backhoe  now. 

And  that's  down  in  this  building.  Down  at  the  other  side 
of  the  railroad.  And  they  bought  that  little  corner. 

The  man  sold  the  dirt  out  of  it  when  they  were  fixing  that 
road  and  this  corner  was  there  and  the  town  bought  it  and 
had  it  to  dump  oh  excess  dirt  off  of  highways  and  things 
and  they're  getting  it.  Kind  of  inviting  anybody  to  fill 
it  up  and  they  had  one  site  filled  up  where  they  put  this 
building.  But  it  isn't  paid  for  yet.  They  don't  get  anymore 
revenue  sharing  fundsjthey  only  had  one  thing  to  put  on  it 
you  know. 
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MOUNT :  I  believe  too,  things  keep  popping  into  my  mind, 

when  we  were  talking  about  the  schools  and  you  said  there  was 
eight  in  the  area,  were  they  all  one-room  s chool  •  ho  us es ? 

BASKERV I LLE :  At  one  time  there  was  two  rooms  down  here  but 
then  they  got  down  to  fifteen  pupils  so  there  was  only  one. 

MOUNT :  Did  they  look  like,  when  I  picture  a  schoolhouse, 

I  always  think  of  a  little  red  one.  Were  they  in  actuality 
painted  red?  I  have  always  wondered  that. 

BASKERVILLE:  No, none  of  these  were.  Some  of  these  were 

pretty  good  size.  When  I  first  started  to  school,  there  was 
room  for  50  pupils.  That  was  the  west  end  of  down  here  and 

i 

I  think  I  was  in  about  5th  grade  when  they  put  on  the  other 
room.  Well,  I  don't  know  how  many  years  they  run  the  other 
room  but  they  probably  went  down  again.  Now  right  at  the 
present  time,  I  know  there  is  more  pupils  right  from  the 
town.  There  was.  But  outside  of  the  village  of  Sy  inert  on  there 
is  practically  no  one  to  go  to  school.  There  is  sections 
and  sections  and  sections  of  land  that  don't  have  a  pupil 
or  haven't  had.  There  is  a  house  right  over  here  on  this 
next  road  that  hasn't  had  anybody  to  go  to  school  since  1910. 

MOUNT :  That  is  probably  older  people  that  keep - 

BASKERVILLE :  Well, these  people  came  here  to  live  in  the 


spring  of  1911.  And  the  other  people  that  had  the  children 
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left  and  they  are  still  there.  They  rented  it  in  1911.  I 
think  it  is  most  likely  kind  of  a  record.  Of  course, the  last, 
this  is  three  years,  no  -  yes,  three,  two  years  that  this 
man  hasn't  farmed.  And  he  said  he  should  have  quit  one  year 
sooner‘,but  he  is  still  living  there  and  the  boy  that  farms 
it, he  is  the  great  nephew  of  the  lady  that  owns 'it  and  but 
most  people  don't  stay  renting  all  those  years.  Now  they 
had  opportunity  many  times,  and  the  father  had  lots  of  money 
at  times  that  he  made  that  they  could  have  bought  a  farm 
but  the  father  bought  one  in  Minnesota  and  lost  his  money. 

IjlOUNT :  It  seems  like  a  lot  of  farmers,  you  know,  live  in  these 
places  and  rent  the  farm. 

BASKERVI LLE :  Well,  I'll  tell  you  years  ago  before  we  had 
good  roads  and  automobiles  and  electric ty  and  they  could  have 
a  modern  home,  a  farmer,  when  he  got  old, thought  he'd  go 
to  town  and  he  would  have  some  conveniences.  Now  !,e'd  sooner 
stay  on  his  own  place  and  rent  out  the  land.  And  I  think 
that's  the  reason  why  that  the  farmers  are  not  moving  to  town 
anymo  re . 

MOUNT :  I  just  wondered,  cause  like  my  grandfather,  my 

mother's  father,  was  a  farmer  and  - 

BASKERVILLE:  He  stayed  there? 

MOUNT :  Yes,  and  they  rented  and  my  uncle  is  in  his  60 ' s 

and  he  just  recently,  well  in  the  last  10  years,  has  bought 
the  farm  they  had  rented  for  years  and  years  and  years.  And 
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I  never  knew  that  they  had  just  rented  it  until  the  fact 
somebody  told  me  that  Uncle  Si  had  finally  bought  his  farm. 
But  I  thought  that  was  - 

BASKERVILLE :  Well,  I  think  that  is  the  reason  now,  before 
and  when  the  roads  were  muddy  and  when  it  got  bad  you  know, 
why  you'd  stay  home  before  you  go,’  they  would  ride  horseback 
instead  of  taking  the  buggy.  And  in  the  spring  of  the  year, 
when  it  started  to  dry  up,  the  mud  was  so  bad  the  horses 
couldn't  pull  it.  I  can  remember  we  used  to  have  a  surrey, 
two  seats,  you  know,  that  we  drove  two  horses  to  - 

MOUNT :  Did  it  have  fringe  on  top? 

BASKERV I L L E :  No,  ours  didn't.  Ours  was  so  you  could  close 
it  in,  and  then  they  had,  my  father  used  to  have,  if  it 
was  bad  roads,  he  didn't  go  with  the  whiffletree  that 
belonged  on  that  because  they  couldn't  pull  it.  He'd  take 
a  set  off  the  wagon  and  put  it  on  the  buggy  because  that  one 
was  broken  pulling  in  the  mud.  They  often  put  the  whiff! e- 
trees  off  the  wagon  on  their  buggys  to  run  in  when  the  roads 
got  bad.  When  I  first  taught  school, I  walked  because  I 
could  make  much  better  time  than  the  horse  could,  the  mud 
was  so  bad.  Because  you  could  walk  along  the  edge  of  the 
fence . 


MOUNT:  How  far  did  you  have  to  walk  to  go  to  school? 
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BAS KERVI LLE :  Well,  the  first  year  I  ever,  no  not  when  I  was 
a  kid  we  went,  well,  let's  see,  it  was  a  little  over  a  half  a 
mile.  When  we'd  get  up  here  where  they  built  the  sidewalks, 
when  it  was  half  way,  we  could  walk  on  the  sidewalks.  The 
other  half  we  didn't  hcve  sidewalks.  Of  course,  if  it  rained 
-  -  The  first  year  that  I  taught  school,  I  used  to  drive  the 
horse,  but  then  it  got  so  muddy  that  I  walked  the  three  miles. 
And  sometimes  when  the  snow  was  bad,  you  walked  three  miles 
because  we  didn't  have  snow  plows  in  those  days.  The  roads 
were  never  open;  they  used  to  take  down  the  fence  and  go  across 
the  field,  people  did,  because  the  roads  were  full.  But  now, 
of  course,  if  we  didn't  have  snow  plows,  you  couldn't  travel. 
But  some  of  them  are  beginning  to  feel  last  year;  you  see, 
they  never  had  to  take  the  snow  plows  out.  We  didn't  have  any 
snow,  but  that's  no  saying  that  we  aren't  going  to  have  any 
this  year. 

MOUNT :  From  the  feel  of  the  weather  I  think  we  are  going  to 

have  a  real  good  winter  this  year. 

BASKERVILLE :  Well,  I  read  the  other  day  that  these  prophets 

say  we  are  going  to  be  mild  this  winter. 

MOUNT :  I  kind  of,  I  don't  know,  I  like  lots  of  snow  in  the 

winter....  Thank  you  for  letting  us  have  this  interview  with 
you.  We  have  so  little  about  Florence  Township  and  Symerton 
that  we  especially  appreciate  this  information  from  you. 
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